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OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY. NO. 4. 


An unjust law is no law. 


It was observed in a former number, that 
the assertion is frequently made, that the 
slaves are property, because the law has made 
them property. I purpose in this number to 
examine the question, whether the law has 
made those now held in servitude in this 
country, either property or slaves. 

What is law? *“‘ Law,”’ says Burke, “ is be- 
neficence acting by rule.” Law in this coun- 
try may be defined as the will of the majority 
expressed by their proper representatives, for 
the promotion of the general good. It is 
laid down by Blackstone as essential to the 
validity of a law, that it should not violate 
the divine law, or be inconsistent with the 
revealed will of the Deity. If we admit the 
correctness of the doctrine, that all men are 
created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, &&c. we need not spend much 
time in the enquiry, whether law, as above 
defined, could make any class of people slaves. 
In the process of converting freemen into 
slaves, we should look in vain for beneficence 
acting by rule, or for a declaration of the 
public will acting for the general good; and 
still less, if less than nothing could possibly 
be, should we find any thing like a conformity 
to the Divine will, in the act of depriving any 
part of the rational creation of their unalien- 
able rights. And we must remember that 
when we assert that the law has made them 
property, we tacitly admit that they have not 
always been property. In other words, we 
virtually declare that they were free, until the 
law made them slaves. It would be a curious 
speculation to trace the process by which a 
freeman could, upon any acknowledged prin- 
ciples of law, be converted into an hereditary 
slave. Let those who insist that the law has 


made the slaves property, show us how and 
where the law originated ; by what legislature 
it was enacted, and what were its provisions. 
lassert, without fear of contradiction, that no 
legislative act, originating slavery, can be 
found. 


If we look to the common law for our au- 


thority, the only sanction, or semblance of|slavery commenced with the importers, or 


sanction which it affords, is to be found in 
the villenage of the middle ages. 


with some preceding claimants. ‘The notion 


Now it is|that, by becoming the slaves of a Christian 


a remarkable circumstance, that it was essen-|community, they might be converted froin the 
tial to that species of servitude that it should |errors of paganism to the Christian faith, ap- 
have existed time immemorial in the paternal | pears to have had its influence with the early 


line. 


No man could be held as a villein, if| planters of Virginia and Maryland. The opi- 


any one of his ancestors in the direct paternal |nion was extensively adopted, that the slaves, 
line could be proved to have been free.|when they were converted to Christianity, be- 


Slavery, or villenage, could not exist at all, 
unless it had already existed so long in the 
paternal line that its origin was unknown. It 
must have commenced nobody knew when or 
how. In other words, the law recognised no 
principles in which the condition could ori- 
ginate. The law, traced back as far as legal 
learning could trace it, must find the family 
in question in a state of servitude, and ii 
merely recognised, as an existing institution, 
what it found already established. It did not 
create the condition. It did not make a family 
slaves. Its operation was to break down, not 
to support, the system which it found exist- 
ing. This villenage did not grow up under 
the laws of England, but was coeval with, or 


came free—not that any law declaring them 
free was supposed to exist; but as there was 
no law for holding them in slavery, it was ap- 
prehended that the courts, in case the ques- 
tion should be submitted to them, would de- 
clare the Christian negro free. 

The earliest legislation which appears on 
the subject of slavery, bears date more than 
forty years after its introduction into Virginia. 
It was 2 law of Maryland, dated in 1663. It 
recognises slavery as then existing among 
them, and declares that children born after 
the passage of the law should follow the con- 
dition of their fathers. The slavery which 
it authorises is founded on a previously ex- 
isting slavery. ‘This law was repealed a few 


anterior to their formation; the growth of|years afterwards, and in 1715, another was 
barbarous ages, which the improvements of| enacted, declaring the children to be born of 


law were continually reducing within narrower | slaves also slaves during life. 


limits, until the condition became at length 


This is a. le- 
gislative decision of the manner in which 


unknown by the deaths and emancipations of|slavery already established shall operate on 


those who were once its objects.* If there- 
fore the English villeins were at any time 
the property of their lords, it was not the law 
that made them such. The law was employed, 
for centuries, in pealing away that property, 
and never ceased till it had annihilated it en- 
tirely. 

The introduction of negro slavery into this 
country, like the commencement of villenage 
in England, was anterior to any legislation on 
the subject. In 1620, a Dutch ship from the 
coast of Guinea, sailed up the James river 
and sold twenty negroes to the planters as 
slaves.| The demand for tobacco encouraged 
its cultivation, and gave a stimulus to the 
commerce in slaves. Little is now known 
respecting the expedients adopted to recon- 
cile the planters to the traffic; but from what 
appears in the transactions of a subsequent 
period, there can be no doubt that the ne- 
groes were represented as the victims of a 
more degrading servitude in their own coun- 
try—as prisoners of war, or criminals, who, if 
not purchased by Europeans, would have been 
massacred in their native land. At all events, 
their slavery was not considered as originating, 
and in fact did not commence, in this country 
—they were brought here as slaves. Their 


* F. Hargrave’s argument in case of negro Somer- 
set. Af. Obs. p. 310. 


+ Robertson's History of America, book 9. 








the offspring of slaves. 

In the laws of nearly all the governments 
out of which the United States have grown, 
we may find provisions relative to slavery, 
but we still find them refer to it as an exist- 
ing institution. The law finds, or supposes 
the persons in question already in the con- 
dition of slaves, and prescribes the effects 
and incidents of that condition. A law of 
Virginia, dated in 1679, for the encourage- 
ment of soldiers, declared that such Indian 
prisoners as should be taken in a war then 
existing, should be free purchase to the per- 
sons taking them. As Indian prisoners were 
generally massacred, this law was probably 
designed to prevent the effusion of blood, by 
giving the victor an interest in the life of the 
prisoner. It may perhaps have added a few 
to the number of slaves, but did not properly 
originate slavery. That was previously es- 
tablished, and this law merely added to its 
victims a few conquered Jndians, who would 
otherwise have been, in all probability, but- 
chered on the field. This law continued in 
force only eleven or twelve years. 

The conclusion to which we are brought is, 
that slavery did not originate from any system 
of laws, or grow out of the regular operations 
of the government, but sprang up amidst the 
turmoil and confusion of war, where the im- 
provements of civilized society were either 
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ee 
unknown or disregarded. Such was unques- That such laws should be allowed in that section 
tionably the origin of villenage, as well as the| of our country is certainly a disgrace, and the 
slavery of the ancients. The slavery of the) subject loudly demands the attention of the 
African race seems to have combined all the}community. But even in this case the laws 
abominations of those which preceded it. The) are the result, not the origin of slavery. 
wars of Africa among the native chiefs; the| Ifslavery is to be maintained, though it was 
invasion of the unsuspecting villagers by the) not established by law, or if the laws are to 
European-traders; the practice of kidnapping;) protect the master in the possession of what 
the mockeries 6f justice ; have all been em-| he calls his property, the presumptions of law, 
ployed to feed the odious traffic to which the) as well as its direct enactments, must be ex- 
slavery existing among us is owing. In the! pected to conform to that end. If the mass o 
commencement of this traffic, its true cha-|the coloured race in any portion of coun- 
racter was little known, except to those/try are slaves, the presumption will be that 
who were engaged in it. Had the people at|one whose condition is unknown is a slave. 
large been apprised of the horrors of the|'T'o this presumption the legislation of slave- 
trade, and the abominable means by which) holding states, and the sentiments of the peo- 
the victims were obtained, it is not likely that| ple, are moulded. The operation of such laws 
a market for slaves would have been found) and such prejudices, must be exceedingly op- 
among the early settlers of this country. When| pressive to those coloured persons who are 
the traffic was once introduced, and the peo-| free. ‘They are however the concomitants of 
ple inured to the practice of purchasing and|the system. This, we may observe, is not an 
holding its victims as slaves, the exposure of| excuse for those oppressive laws, but an argu- 
the evila of the system could not make so/ ment against the practice which leads to their} 
strong an impression on public feeling, as it}enactment. If there were no other arguments 
would have done before the commerce, and|against the institution of slavery, the necessity 
its consequent slavery, had become interwoven| which it seems to impose upon those who up- 
with the interests and habits of the commu-| hold it, to resort to such oppressive measures 
nity. Yet notwithstanding the interests in-| in its support, would be an unanswerable ob- picture is it to see a great, rough, giant of a 
volved in its support, and the habit of regarding| jection to its continuance. fellow, standing with one foot on & box, and 
its victims as an inferior race, when the cha-| In short, the African slave trade originated| a woman brushing away at his boot! The 
racter of this trade was fully exposed, the go-| with a set of lawless adventurers ; was prose-| duties of a barber's shop would be rather less 
vernments of the United States and Great cuted without regard to the laws of God or| out of character, and I have actually seen wo- 
Britain did not long continue to tolerate it.) man ; the slavery which grew out of it neither| men engaged in them, and why should they 
The African slave trade is now denounced a8/asked nor obtained the sanction of law, till it} pot be? St. Pierre states it as a fact. that 
piracy; and the trader employed in conveying | had become incorporated into the habits of the} the nobility in France are bilious and parched 
the African slave from his own country to the} people ; and when at length the attention of jn complexion, and perceptibly uglier than the 
western world, is deemed an enemy to the hu-) the legislatures was drawn to the subject, it! other inhabitants of the same district; and he 
man race, Yet to this piratical traffic is the) was recognised as an institution already formed; | ascribes it to their living with each other in 
slavery of these United States indebted for its the slaves were acknowledged to be what the | the perpetual jealousy of rank, and with their 
existence. The right of property, so confi- habits of the people anterior to the action of neighbours of an inferior order, in a state of 
dently claimed, in the persons of the negroes) |aw had made them. Where rapine and vio-| unremitting hostility for the maintenance of 
has no other foundation. lence had placed them, the laws, for a time,! their prerogatives. The affections and har- 
So far is it from being true that the law has permitted them to remain. But the operation! monies of the soul, as well as the feelings of 
made these people property, that the laws] of the laws, bad as they were, and bad they|a contrary character, seldom fail to be im- 
of the United States have announced in the} continue to be, has subjected the authority of pressed on the features; and on this principle 
most emphatic manner the opposite doctrine.|the master to some restraint. ‘The boasted | beauty of face, or loveliness of expression, is 
When congress declared the African elave right of property bas been placed under some lof no trifling importance. Evéry nation has 
trade piracy, and ordered the slaves imported | |imitations. The descendants of Africa enjoy,| certain distinguishing forms of the face—how 
contrary to law to be seized and placed in the} jp all parts of the Union, some protection from) this variety of features originated or is pre- 
custody of the marshal, for the purpose of re-| Jaw, They are nowhere now what the lawless) served, I shall not stop to enquire—but does 
storing them to their native country, they cer-| traders originally deemed them, the absolute] not our observation induce the belief, that the 
tainly declared in substance, if not in words,| unqualified property of their holders. And a| beauty of classes and of families is materially 
that these slaves were not the property of their majority of the original states have declared| affected by their condition in life, and the na- 
piratical importers. Who would now assert} that the institution of slavery shall not be re-|tyral or acquired habits and complexion of 
that our government had by this act divested cognised within their limits. The law in those| their minds? Where moral beauty exists, how- 
any class of tleir rights; had stripped the} states has declared that slaves are not, and|eyer harsh or homely the features may be, it 
traders of their property? If these slaves) shall not be held as property. Violence and| will diffuse over them a loveliness and dignity 
were not the property of the importers after) rapine converted freemen ifto slaves—made! fay surpassing natural symmetry of Sentai, 
this law was enacted, by what law were they|man the property of man,—but the law has|'The disposition of children may be traced in 
such before the enactment? If the slaves) been employed in lightening the fetters of the | their countenances, but man learns to wear 
when first imported were not the property of| slave; and where it has produced its full! the disguise that will suit his purposes. 
those who imported and sold them, by what) effect, has converted slaves into freemen. | 










Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend."’ 

LETTERS FROM EUROPE. NO. V. 

Paris, 9mo. 17, 1834. 

In my peregrinations through Paris, [ have 
constantly remarked the neatness of the dress 
of the lower classes of people, and the society 
of beggars. A dirty, ragged, person is rarely 
seen, and I think there are ten beggars in Lon- 
don to one here; a few miserable looking crea- 
tures are generally found about the doors of 
the churches, but “the poor, the lame, and 
the blind,” have comfortable accommodations 
in the numerous hospitals, for which this city 
is so justly famed. 

My opinion of the comparative beauty of 
the English and French women, is rather 
changed in favour of the latter. ‘Their com- 
plexion is not as fair as that of the English, 
but their handsome persons, bright eyes, the 
lively, animated expression of their features, 
and their easy address, fully compensate for 
the absence of a delicate skin. Many of the 
French women are engaged in laborious occu- 
pations; they work with the men in the fields 
without bonnets, attend the markets, carry 
great burdens, and may often be seen at the 
corners blacking boots and shoes. What a 










































law, or by what lega! process did they be- E. L "Sar mrs hone that wears a smile 
9 Liana ve a heart of care, 
come the property of those who bought them ? ttivens’o saan « tna ae adele 
Complaints have been very justly made of ae The writhings of despair : 
the hardship to which the free coloured person| If any man takes a tenth, or fifth part from We would not that the world should see 
is exposed in the district of Columbia, in con-| his stock to give to the voor, the remainder The bosom’s dark recess, 
sequence of the laws enacted by the local! will be a weightier seed for producing an in-| | We would not that the world should know 


governments previous to the session, and not| crease, than if the whole had been untouched. Its utter loneliness. 


repealed by congress. Coloured persons of free| But then this is a delicate affair. To give,| We see here but few marks of great indivi- 
condition are no doubt often consigned toslavery| chiefly with an expectation of the increase, is| dual wealth; nor do the miseries of abject po- 
by the application of the laws in that district, | traffic, and not charity.— 7. Adam. verty continually stare us in the face. The 
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villages around Paris are very pleasantly si-| tinually traversing the streets. It was one of prove beneficial, as a desire to obtain the 
tuated, and contain many beautiful houses, but) these water carts that was converted into the Holy Scriptures is inereasing, and they may 
there are few that can be compared with the! infernal machine, from which Napoleon was so | now be found in many bookstores, though only 
thousands of large, substantial mansions apd remarkably preserved by the furious driving of a few years ago scarcely a single copy could 
elegant gardens which surround London, and/an inebriated cuachman. It is calevlated that be procured in Paris. The hospital Hotel 
are thickly scattered over England. I hope| more than a million of dollars is annually paid) Dieu, is the most ancient, having been found- 
thou wilt not think I make any of these com-| for water by the inhabitants of Paris. Some|ed in the seventh century; it stands near the 
parisons invidiously; 1 merely state facts, and|of the fountains are curious and beautiful old cathedral, Notre Dame, and is one of the 
leave you to study them, so that when [ re-| structures, and a few are of ancient date.|cleanest and best regulated, containing one 
turn, you may edify and instruct me by your| ‘The designs of some are not a little fantasti-;thousand beds. Of the first six hundred pa- 
sage conclusions. cal, the water spouting from the mouths of| tients admitted during the prevalence of the 

I met yesterday with three English Friends, various animals. On one is a satyr, pressing | cholera in 1832, only one survived, and of the 
from Bristol, who had just arrived. One,|a wine skin, whence the water flows; which first thousand only five. ‘The hospital of the 
whose health is precarious, is going to Italy to} he offers with an air of derision to the crowd,| Enfans'Trouvés, is for children who are brought 
spend the winter, or perchance to draw his| who are supposed to expect and prefer the under the age of two years. ‘They are admit- 
last breath, ‘‘ to close his eyes and shut out} gift of Bacchus. Water carriers, and other) ted day and night, and no questions are asked; 
day for ever,” far from his home. Like my-| persons, are always to be seen around them! the child being placed in a box communicating 
self, however, he would leave no sorrowing| with their buckets and pitchers, and, as far as; with an interior apartment, a bell is rung, and 
wife, nor would his last moments be embitter-|I have observed, a very good feeling, and | it is takenin. The average number of chil- 
ed by the thought that he was casting upon|a commendable degree of patience, exist ;|dren received annually, is between five and 
a cold and selfish world, those who were| though, doubtless, many an angry debate may |six thousand: they remain until they are twelve 
dearer to him than his own life. It is no tri-| be witnessed. I had heard so much of the| years of age, and are then sent to the orphan 
fling responsibility which a physician assumes,| temperance of the French, that | was not pre-|asylum, or placed out as apprentices. The 
when he advises a patient to leave his country| pared to see the numerous dram shops which | effect or influence of such an establishment 
and quiet home, where his comfort is studied| abound in every part of the city, and particu-|cannot be otherwise than pernicious on the 
by all around him, and throw himself upon the| larly near the barriers. ‘The name by which! morality of the people; but I suppose the wise 
“tender mercies’”’ of mercenary strangers.| they signify brandy, and which is the burden| men of France, having found it impossible to 

In the afternoon we visited together, the| of thousands of signs, is eau de vie, or water| suppress the evil, have concluded to regulate 
celebrated museum of the Louvre. Napo-|of life! Ihave seen only a few persons in-\it. The Bicétre is a hospital for men seventy 
leon, in the prosecution of his design of mak-|toxicated. The consumption of Paris in 1852,| years of age and upwards, and contains two 
ing Paris the capital of the world, depo-| was more than thirteen millions of gallons of| thousand two hundred beds. The Sal-pétriere 
sited here all the valuable and curious antiqui-| wine, 612,000 gallons of brandy, nearly two|is for women of the same class, and is of great 
ties and works of art, that came within his} millions of gallons of beer, and great quanti-| extent, being two-thousand feet in length, and 
grasp in the several countries into which he} ties of cider and perry—population 800,000. | upwards of one thousand in breadth, and con- 
led his victorious armies; but when, at last,| There are numerous drinking houses without| taining between five and six thousand inmates; 
in the midst of his banquet, the handwriting|the walls, where the rabble resort in crowds,|of whom one thousand are insane, and gene- 
appeared upon the wall and the diadem fell|and what is sold in them, is-not included in| rally five or six hundred afflicted with epilepsy 
from his brow, they were restored to their| the above quantities. It was the intention of!and cancer. At the Royal Institution for the 
rightful owners. The halls and galleries still} Napoleon, to erect a fountain on the spot| Blind, ninety boys and girls receive instruc- 
contain, however, a vast collection of statues,| where once stood the Bastille, of such horrible} tion by means of characters in relief, in read- 
antiquities, paintings, models of machines,| celebrity in the history of France. ‘The water|ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c., and 
&c. The principal gallery is a quarter of a| was to have flowed from the trunk of a huge|are maintained at the public expense for eight 
mile long and thirty feet wide; stored with| bronze elephant, which, with the tower on his| years. ‘The honour of inventing the invalua- 
ancient vases and busts, and 1250 paintings;| back, would have been seventy-two feet high.| ble system by which the deaf and dumb are 
many of the last of great size and beauty, from| I saw the full-sized plaster model in the Place| enabled to enjoy the benefits of society and 
the pencils of the greatest masters in France,|de la Bastille. The present government is| education, is claimed for the Abbé de |’ Epée, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. ‘Truth compels} erecting a bronze monument instead of it, si-| who devoted his time and fortune to the esta- 
me to say, that from too many ofsthem,.as| milar to that in the place Vendome, which is|blishment of this noble and truly benevolent 
well as from some of the statues which « on the plan of the pillar of Trajan, at Rome.|institution. He was succeeded by the Abbé 
the royal gardens, an American, oF an The column in the Place Vendome, was erect-|Sicard, and the present director is the Abbé 
lishman, must turn away with disgust and feel-|ed by Napoleon to commemorate the exploits| Borel. Eighty pupils receive gratuitous in- 
ings of wounded modesty. If thou remembers|of his army in the campaign of 1805; it is/struetion, ten are admitted as half boarders, 
the description Lavalette has given of the man-|built‘of stone, one hundred and thirty-five feet| and ten as three quarter boarders, the govern- 
ners and fashions’ during a certain period of high, and covered with bronze, in the form of| ment contributing about thirteen thousand dol- 
the revolution, thou wilt not be surprised tola spiral band, representing in bas relief, the|lars per annum for their support. 
learn that every thing of that character has not} principal actions during the war. The metal} The prisons and prison discipline of Paris, 
even yet been withdrawn from public gaze. A| employed, was furnished by 1200 pieces of|like those of several countries, have been 
mere catalogue of the collections in this mu-| artillery, taken from the Russian and Austrian| greatly improved within a few years; and the 
seum, would fill a volume; | need not, there-| armies, and its weight is 360,000|bs. A statue) deep interest this government takes in the sub- 
fore, attempt to describe them in a letter.|of Napoleon surmounted the pillar, previous) ject, has been manifested by its sending com- 
Water is introduced into Paris by several|to 1814, when it was destroyed by the allied) missioners to the Umited States, for the pur- 
aqueducts; some of which are several leagues|army. The popular feeling, however, in 1833,| pose of inspecting the prisons there. The 
in length, and that of St. Gervais was form-| raised another, which now crowns the summit. | plan of solitary or separate confinement, is not 
ed six hundred years ago. The Philadelphia} Although statues, triumphal arches, monu-| yet adopted, but the prisoners are classified 
plan of supplying every house, by means of| ments, &c., which serve to decorate only,| according to their age, sex, and crimes, and 
pipes and hydrants, is not generally adopted, | abound in Paris, it can also boast of a great|the debtors are separate from the criminals. 
but the works are progressing. There are| number of noble institutions. There are not| There is a House of Refuge for culprits under 
one hundred and eighty-nine public fountains| less than thirty-five hospitals and houses of re-|age, conducted on the same principles as that 
in the several quarters of the city, which afford|fuge for the sick, aged, infirm, blind, é&c.,| in Philadelphia. 
an abundant supply of water; but the citizens|and there are also many benevolent societies.| The contrast which exists between several 
who do not live near them, must purchase| A protestant Bible and tract society have been| traits in the English and French characters, is 
from the water carts or carriers, who are con-| established; and it is hoped their labours will| very striking; but-perhaps in no instance is it 
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more so, than in the taciturnity of the former, | streets—suspended over the centre, as they|such that he seldom sees one of his country- 
and the loquacity of the latter, ina stage coach | are in Spring Garden District, Philadelphia,|men, and he expressed great pleasure in 
or omnibus. When in London, | rode a great) with a small chain or rope passing down the| haying an opportunity of conversing in his 
deal in the omnibuses from the bank, near the} walls of the houses into a small box, which is| native tongue; I was also glad of bis com- 
centre of the city, towards every quarter,|kept locked. Many of the large streets are| pany to Charonne and other places. In that 
frequently five or six miles; and I rarely heard| brilliantly lighted from the windows of the| village 1 saw a large cannon ball half inserted 
any talk between persons who were acquaint-|splendid shops and cafés; other parts of the| in the wall of the second story of a house, 
ed, and never between those who were not,|city are but dimly lighted, though not more} with ‘ 1814” painted in large figures near it; 
except when I took the liberty myself of ask-|so than Philadelphia, ‘There is an establish-| signifying that it was lodged there during the 
ing a few questions for information. One day,|ment here called the Morgue, where unknown| events of that year. As I walk through the 
in riding from St. James's, I met with two| persons who are found drowned, or meet with| various public places of the city, I can hardly 
French gentlemen, one of whom was a'remark- | accidental death in the streets, are placed for| realise the feeling that I am in the midst of 
ably fine looking man. He very soon made |a time limited by the state of the bodies, to be| those scenes, where occurred the remarkable 
some remark which led to the discovery that I | recognised by their friends. They are laid on|events which filled the world with horror, 
was an American, and then no Yankee could | inclined marble tables, with their faces towards| dread and astonishment; but some little cir- 
excel him in inquisitiveness. Among many |the public, in a room separated by a glass par-|cumstance like this sometimes brings them 
other questions, he asked, whether 1 was a|tition from the spectators. From three to four| strongly before the mind, and awakens many 
married man, and finding the contrary, said|hundred corpses are annually exposed here.|a sad reflection. Alas, what times were those, 
he supposed I intended taking a wife home|Among the numerous improvements which| when “they crowded the scaffold with all 
with me, at the same time politely offering to| Napoleon planned and executed, may be rec-| their country held of genius or of virtue, and 
furnish me with an introduction to an accom-|koned the Abattoris, or slaughter houses, that| when the peerage and the prelacy were ex- 
plished sister of his in Paris. He probably,|he caused to be erected in the suburbs of the| hausted, the mob-executioner of to-day ber 
from my dress, mistook me for a military offi-|city, having suppressed those in the interior.|came the mob-vietim of to-morrow. No sex 
cer, as is frequently the case here; or, if he|They are extensive buildings, and such is the| was spared, no age respected, no suffering 
had chanced to see the court dress, he mightjcare taken by the introduction of sluices to| pitied; and all this they did in the sacred 
have supposed I was a high functionary of our|preserve cleanliness, that no disagreeable} name of liberty, though in the deluge of hu- 
government—a senator or minister plenipoten- |smell is found in them, and one could hardly} man blood, they left not a mountain top for 
tiary. Ihave found incessant talking in the|suspect the purpose for which they are used. | the ark of liberty to rest on.” 
various vehicles here, and onone occasion,inan| I have visited, in the intervals of my more| I must acknowledge the great satisfaction 
omnibus going out to Passy, several young men |important engagements, many other interest-|[ have several times enjoyed in the company 
sang and huzzaed at their loudest key, hailing|ing places, such as the Bourse or Exchange ;|of Joseph Grellett, brother of our valued 
all we met; this is the only instance of impro-|several of the churches, Notre Dame, St.| friend Stephen Grellett. I believe he is him- 
per conduct I haye seen in-viding. Franklin|Roch, the Pantheon, Madeleine, &c. the|self a member of our Society : he is about to 
resided at Passy, during his mission to the|corn market, an immense circular building, in| leave Paris on account of ill health. 
court of France, and one of its streets is ho-|the construction of which no wood was used;|_ Upon the whole, as a city, I prefer Paris to 
noured with his name. My landlady offered) but [ must reserve something to talk about| London, though, possibly, fine weather, in 
me a ticket the other evening, to attend the|when 1 return, and | expect to leave Paris| which, every one knows, cities are seen to 
opera, and I had no little difficulty in making} to-morrow. morning for Brussels, 240 miles,/ the greatest advantage, has rendered my judg- 
her comprehend my reasons for declining to| having secured a seat in the Diligence. The|ment partial. As a place of residence [ 
accept it. She had, probably, uever before|two great coaching establishments of Paris,| would certainly prefer London, for, though a 
entertained the faintest idea, that there could|the Messageries Royales, and Lafitte, Cail-|man of the world may luxuriate in Paris, 
be any impropriety in theatrical exhibitions, |lard & Co. are places of considerable interest.| there is no soil here for the growth of Qua. 
and she appeared to be entirely ignorant, not| We enter a spacious court througha large gate-|kerism. Farewell, and forget not thy R. 
enly of the principles, but even of the rm oe the sae on one side are large 
ence of our religious Society. Even in Lon-| buildings for the protection of the enormous : ps 
don, where there are six meetings of Friends, | diligences from the weather, &c. and the otuer Method of Preventing the Salivating Effects 
I do not doubt, but there are tens of thousands|sides contain the offices at which the seats of Clover Hay. 
of persons who have never seen a Friend, Injare taken, having the names of the several | 7° ‘he Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Paris, we are almost as rarely seen as Turks|countries and districts over the doors, as Hanover, December 2d, 1833, 
in Philadelphia, and in some parts are viewed| England, Spain, Italy, Belgium, &c. Travel-| The correctness of your views, as express- 
with the same curiosity. Wooden shoes are/lers are continually departing ; others are ar-|ed in your address to the patrons of the Re- 
generally used by the lower classes of people: |riving from every quarter of the globe, revenue} gister in the last number, in relation to its 
they appear very clumsy and inconvenient, but,|officers are searching the trunks, the con-|ultimate success, 1 think cannot be doubted 
laying aside other considerations, they are cer-|ducteurs are swearing, postilions cracking|by any one who will reflect on the subject; 
tainly to be preferred on the score of econo-|their great whips, and there is all the bustle} and @ h T believe it has already awakened 
my, especially on these rough pavements. 1) of arrival and departure ; to all this, however,|a spirit of improvement amongst us, which I 
am sometimes startled by a loud pattering of|I have become so accustomed that it moj trust will not soon expire, yet it is evident that 
footsteps behind me, and am at a loss for a|longer discomposes me. There is no con-|it cannot accomplish as much for the farming 
moment to know whether they belong to bi-|fusion in the passengers entering the dili-| interest of the state, as its editor, and every 
peds or quadrupeds, but, on looking round, I gences, for the doors are kept locked until) other patriotic citizen may wish, and of which 
find a number of children coming at a full|the conducteur calls over the names of the/it now gives so fair a promise, unless it shall 
trot, having just broken loose from a school} passengers, who then take their seats (which| become the medium of communication be- 
or manufactory. There are shops for the sale/are all numbered) in the order they had pre-|tween the practical farmers of our state, and 
of wooden shoes exclusively, where they may| viously chosen them. the vehicle of plain practical information. 1 
be had of all sizes, but, unlike every other} I called one day at the house of a gentle-| feel assured that there is a valuable store of 
article of dress, they appear to be of one|man for whom I had a letter of introduction,| knowledge in the possession of our farmers, 
fashion—the same, probably, unchanged for|and met with a young man who addressed me| on the different subjects which are connected 
centuries—and entirely destitute of ornament;|in English, but with such a strong French) with the cultivation of the soil: and why should 
a most inexplicable anomaly, thou wilt say, in| accent, and so many idioms of the French) it be kept locked up? 1 hope your appeal will 
France. language, that I did not suspect he was an|not be unheeded, but that every one who is 
Some of the large public institutions are| Englishman, as I found him to be; having! practising good plans of any sort, will let his 
lighted with gas, but lamps are used in the! resided only one year here. His situation is|neigbbour profit by his experience. Many I 
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have no doubt, are restrained by a false sense 
of modesty, from communicating useful infor- 
mation, because they do not write in a band- 


some style. The plain common sense men of are thereby rendered much drier, and more) evidently the case in regard either to grain or 


the country, are those whose communications 
I conceive would be most valuable. In ac- 
cordance with these views, I frequently, during 
the last summer, intended enquiring through 
the Register, if any farmer knew a remedy for 
that quality, which we frequently find in clover 
hay, that produces salivation in horses. In- 
stead of asking for information, I tried an ex- 
periment, the result of which, being success- 
ful, [ will now give you to be published if you 
think proper. 

About the middle of June, | cut a parcel of 
clover hay, which I cured very well, and flat- 
tered myself, would be fine food for my plough 
horses during the hot weather of July; but to 
my great surprise, a bundle which could be 
grasped in one hand, would produce saliva- 
tion, when eaten bya horse or mule. | never 
knew the first eutting of clover hay to have 
that effect before. After some reflection, | 
determined to salt it—which I did in the fol- 
lowing manner. I| nad a bed of hay spread 
out, lying loosely about three feet in depth, 
which having become very dry, | sprinkled 
with water, using a large watering pot, that 
the salt might dissolve; I then put as much 
salt on it as I thought it would take without 
making it unpalatable. I went through the 
whole bulk in that way, sprinkling water and 
then salt, as nearly as 1 could guess, about a 
peck to the thousand pounds of hay. I did 
not use any of this hay for some weeks, but 
when | did try it, I found it had lost its sali- 
vating quality entirely. I have since used the 
whole quantity without its producing salivation 
in the slightest degree. I suppose it might 
have been safely used as soon as the salt had 
time to be diffused through the bulk of hay. 
The second crop of clover generally produces 
salivation, and from that cause we are pre- 
vented from using it for hay; but it is some- 
times much more abundant than the first crop, 
and it is desirable to use it for hay. I intend 
trying next season some of the second cutting, 
to ascertain if salt will have the same effect 
on it. 

Epmp. Fontarne. 
From the New England Farmer. 


Preparation of Food for Swine and Cattle. 


It has been observed by an English writer 
on agriculture, that an apparatus for steaming 
food for cattle should be considered as a ne- 
cessary appendage to every arable and dairy 
farm, of a moderate size. It has been long 
known that many sorts of roots, and particu- 
larly the potato, become much more valuable 
by undergoing this sort of preparation. And 
it is equally well known that when thus pre- 
pared they have been employed alone as a 
substitute for bay, and with cut straw both for 
hay and corn, in the feeding of horses as well 
as other animals. To a farmer who keeps 
many horses of cattle, or even swine or poul- 
try, the practice of boiling their food ia steam 
1s 8O great a saving and advantage, that it de-|per cent. 
serves the most particular attention. ‘Though 
































potatoes have ofien been given raw to both|neral rule, that all kinds of food, whether for 
horses and cattle, they are found to be infinite-| man or beast, is more or less improved in its 
ly preferable, when cooked by steam, as they} nutrimental qualities by being boiled. ‘This is 





nutritive. ‘This has been long since shown by| roots; and we believe that every kind of vege- 
the experiments of Wakefield of Liverpool,| table matter, even green grass itself, will be 
who, in order to ascertain it, fed soine of his|found much improved, as a food for cattle, 
horses on steamed, and some on raw potatoes,| when it has been sufficiently subjected to the 
and soon found the horses on steamed potatoes} operation of the steam boiler. But whether 
had greatly the advantage, in every respect.| the additional expense thus incurred would, in 
Those on the steained potatoes looked perfect- | all cases, be found overbalanced by the addi- 
ly smooth and sleek, while the others were) tional value thus given to the food, must de- 
quite rough. | pend on the results of experiments to be fairly 

The following description of a root steamer| and properly made. 

is from the “* Farmer’s Assistant:”’ 
STEAM BOILER. 

This is an implement that no farmer or 
planter should be without, as potatoes, parti- 
cularly, are nearly doubled in value, for feed- 
ing and fatting, when boiled. Turnips and 
other roots, and pumpkins, are also much 
improved, as food for cattle, by a similar pro- 
cess. 

Boiled clover hay is found very good for 
keeping swine during winter; and we are of 
opinion, that if fed to milch cows during that 
season, it would greatly improve the quantity 
of their milk, and keep thein in better order, 
than when fed dry to them. We believe this 
to be well worthy of a fair experiment, by hav- 
ing a vat, or box, to hold the hay, sufficiently 
large for the purpose. 

A steam-boiler is commonly made by setting 
a kettle, bolding twelve gallons or more, in a 
furnace, of brick or stone; and over this a 
hogshead, with one head taken out, and the 
other bored full of holes, is set so close that 
the steam of the kettle, when boiling, can only 
rise through the holes, and thence ascend 
among the articles to be boiled in the hogs- 
head, and pass off at the top. In this way a 
hogshead full of potatoes will be nearly as 
soon boiled, as a small part of them only 
could have been, if placed in the kettle under- 
neath. 

As the kettle must be so closed as to pre- 
vent any steam passing off but through the 
bottom of the hogshead or vat, a pipe or tube 
must be set in one side, through which, with 
the aid of a tunnel, the water is to be poured 
into the kettle, as ofien as occasion may re- 
quire. When poured in, the tube is to be 
stopped, with a plug for the purpose. 

Grain of all kinds may be steamboiled to 
great advantage, for feeding and fatting cattle; 
but, in that case, it is requisite to have the 
bottom of the hogshead covered with a cloth, 
to prevent the grain running down through the 
holes. 

By experiments which have beer accurately 
made in Pennsylvania upon Indian corn and 
potatoes used for fatting swine, it was found 
that they increased in weight one third faster 
on the boiled than on the unboiled food; or, in 
other words, they gained three pounds when 
fed on the former, where they only gained two 
pounds when fed on the latter. We are fully 
of opinion that steam boiling food, for feeding 
or fatting all sorts of cattle, generally increases 
the value of the food, as much as forty or fifty 






































From Parke’s Chemical Essays. 


On the Importance of Chemistry, as connected 
with Agriculture. 

Were I addressing myself to the father of a 
family, | would say,—is your son born in opu- 
lence; is he an heir to an extensive domain,— 
make him an analytical chemist, and you en- 
able him to appreciate the real value of his 
estate, and to turn every acre of it to the best 
account. Has hea barren tract of country, 
which has been unproductive from generation 
to generation; he will then carefully explore 
it for hidden treasures, and will probably not 
explore in vain. By analysing the minerals 
which he discovers, he will ascertain with fa- 
cility and exactness what proportion of metal 
they contain, and which of them may be work- 
ed to advantage. Thus he will operate on 
sure grounds, and be prevented from engag- 
ing in expensive and unprofitable undertak- 
ings. 

Chemistry will teach him also how to im- 
prove the cultivated parts of his estate; and by 
transporting and transposing the different soils, 
he will soon learn some method by which 
each of his fields may be rendered more pro- 
ductive. 

The analysis of the soils will be followed by 
that of the waters which rise upon, or flow 
through them; by which means he will disco- 
ver those proper for irrigation; a practice, the 
value of which is sufficiently known to every 
good agriculturist. 

Should he himself occupy the farm, become 
himself the cultivator of his own estate; he 
must of necessity become a chemist, before 
he can make the best of his land, or put it 
into a high state of cultivation, at the smallest 
possible expense. It will be his concern, not 
only to analyse the soils on different parts of 
his farm, but the peat, the marl, the lime, and 
the other manures, must be subjected to expe- 
riment, before he can avail himself of the ad- 
vantages which they possess, before he can be 
certain of producing any particular effect by ‘ 
their means. The necessity of analysis to the 
farmer is evident, from a knowledge of the 
circumstance, that some kind of lime is really 
injurious, and would render land, which had 
been hitherto very productive, actually sterile. 

1 allude bere to the magnesian limestone, 
which iscommon in many districts in England, 
particularly at Breedon in Leicestershire, 
where the calcareous earth contains fifty per 
cent. of magnesia. But, as the Earl of Dun- 
We are induced to lay this down, as a ge-|donald bas remarked, such lime will be ex- 
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tremely useful on what are called sour soils,/to practise others which were not common.) The stiffness of sentences in which the pro- 


or such as contain sulphate of iron from the 


His object evidently was to perform his duty, 


decomposition of martia! pyrites, as the mag-| both towards God and man, without regard to 


nesia will unite with the acid of that salt, and 
form sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom salt,) 
which greatly promotes vegetation. 

Besides a knowledge of the first principles 
of chemistry, will teach him when to use lime 
hot from the kiln, and when slacked ; how to 
promote the putrefactive process in his com- 
posts, and at what period to chegk it, so as to 
prevent the fertilising particles becoming 
effete, and of little value. It will also teach 
him the difference in the properties of marl, 
lime, peat, wood ashes, alkaline salt, soap 
waste, sea water, &c.; and consequently, 
which to prefer in all varieties of soil. A 
knowledge of the chemical properties of bodies 
will thus give a new character to the agricul- 
turist, and render his employment rational 
and respectable. 


For “* The Friend."’ 


John Churchman, in his account of a visit 
to Great Britain, about the middle of last 
century, relates, that, when in Norwich, he 
went several times to a barber to be shaved. 
It frequently happened that others were there 
before him, and he in consequence was oblig- 
ed to wait forhis turn. The barber told him, 
if he would come on Saturdays and Wednes- 
days, he need not wait. John enquired of him, 
what days he called Saturday and Wednesday. 
The barber appeared surprised at his ignor- 
ance, but seemed quite at a loss how to inform 
him better. John asked why he called the 
days by those names. Because, said he, it is 
common. But said John, supposing thou wast 
in a country where the worship of idols was 
common, would that be a good reason why 
thou shouldst do it? O no, said he, by no 
means. 

When the test of the thing being common, 
was applied hypothetically to a case which, in 
fact, was not common, a simple barber ap- 
pears to have discovered at once that the fre- 
quency of the practice was no justification of 
it. And surely it requires no great penetra- 
tion to perceive that, however common that 
excuse is, it is totally defective when applied to 
any practice which cannot be defended upon 
other grounds. In other words, it is no ex- 
cuse at all, when applied to any conduct which 
is not proper in itself. Yet how many things 
can we discover, in the conduct or language 
of men, which admit of no other defence, and 
are practised for no other reason. If we pro- 
perly regard the declaration of our Saviour, 
respecting the broad and the narrow way, and 
the numbers who respectively pursue them, 
the very circumstance that the practice is 
common, may well lead us to scrutinise it with 
some share of suspicion; and at all events to 
induce an examination, whether we have any 
better reason for its adoption, than 


Custom, which all mankind to slavery brings, 
That dull excuse for doing silly things. 


When George Fox was called to proclaim 
the doctrines now held by his successors in 


religious profession, he believed it his duty to| ance, and to strengthen the opinion, that we 
avoid many things which were common, and/|are unfriendly to the improvement of the mind. 


the common usages of his day. His depar- 
ture from the practices which were common 
exposed hii not only to contempt and derision, 
but to absolute suffering, from professor and 
profane. 

The familiar use of you to a single person, 
was common then as well as now; but he tells 
us that he was commanded to use thee and 
thou to all men and women, without respect 
of persons. A conviction that. he was so 
commanded, was unquestionably his reason 
for adopting the practice; yet 1 do not find 
that he was accustomed to assign that reason 
to those who opposed him on the subject. He 
urged the example of Scripture, and the 
grammatical correctness of the words which 
he used. Ina controversy with a priest, who 


noun thou, with its accompanying verb in the 
proper form is used, has been sometimes ad- 
vanced as an objection to the correct phraseo- 
logy. If this is admitted as a reason for de- 
viating from the form of sound words, it will 
serve as well to excuse one deviation as an- 
other. This reason is sometimes given for 
the substitution of you. And without the 
least inclination to censure the conduct of 
Friends, in this particular, I would suggest 
the enquiry, whether the motive for one of 
these substitutions is not nearly allied to that 
of the other. Probably a fear of singularity, 
and an aversion to the appearance of strictness 
and gravity in our ordinary discourse, lie at 
the bottom of the practice. If the proper 
use of the word thou, where the order of Jan- 
guage requires it, actually gives an appearance 
of solemnity to discourse, this circumstance 


questioned him on the subject, and expressed| seems to me an argument in its favour. Asa 
his contempt by pronouncing him and _his|plain dress is sometimes found to be a restraint 
friends fools and idiots for using these terms,|on the follies of youth, so a manner of speak- 
he argued the case upon the principles of|ing which partakes of solemnity may possibly 
grammar, and the usage of the translators of| furnish a useful intimation to the person who 


the Scriptures, without any allusion to a spe- 
cial command. And the argument was found 
sufficient for the case. See page 69, vol. 2, 
of his journal. W. Edmondson, at one time, 
when conversing with a military man, address- 
ed him with a thou; upon which he threatened 
to cleave his head if he thou’d him a second 
time. But, William observes, when the turn 
of discourse required it, he thou’d him again. 
These, and numerous other instances which 
might be cited, serve to show that those early 
ministers of this Society were careful to hold 
fast the form of sound words, and not to mince 
their expressions in compliance with the no- 
tions of others. 

Probably few of us would now choose to 
assert, as G. Fox did, that we have been di- 
vinely commanded to use the plain language, 
yet there unquestionably are many among us, 
who consider ourselves religiously restrained 
from conforming our language to the common 
usages of the world. If we act, in this case, 
upon principle, why do we not support it more 
firmly? Would not George Fox and his co- 
temporaries, have given away half their argu- 
ment, if they had done as many of us now 
do, in their use of the personal pronouns ? 


uses it, to be careful that the gravity of the 
manner should not be disgraced by the light- 
ness of the matter. If we we were duly at- 
tentive to the apostolic injunction, to let our 
words be few and savoury, and seasoned with 
grace, we should not find the English lan- 
guage, correctly spoken, too formal or too 
grave for the communication of our thoughts. 
E. L. 


For “ The Friend.” 

OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.---NO. XIX. 

“Ts not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke?” Isaiah, Iviii. 6. 

In reading some remarks in a late number 
of “ The Friend,’’ comparing our Society as 
it is at present with its state in former times, 
it struck me that there were two things in 
which it has for some years been gradually 
declining; I mean the individual testimony of 
its members against war and slavery. ’Tis 
true, as a Society, we do not countenance 
these things, but how few are there, compared 
with the whole, who in their conversation and 
transactions with those who endeavour to pal- 


How would they have urged the example of|liate such evils, will maintain a decided and 


Scripture, if the use of thou had been exclud- 
ed from their mouths ? 

And why do Friends of this day so gene- 
rally substitute the ungrammatical form thee, 
in place of the proper nominative? Perhaps 
we may find the reason given by the barber 
the best we can assign, because it is common. 
It is also common among other people to speak 
of Saturday and Wednesday. If Friends gene- 
rally, would adopt and maintain the true 
Scripture language, that would then become 
common among us; and we should avoid the 
appearance of ignorance in relation to our 
mother tongue, which attaches to our present 
practice. And I am not sure, but the impro- 
per use of the pronoun may have contributed 
to fix upon us the imputation of general ignor- 





consistent deportment? With regard to the 
subject and sin of slavery, particularly, this 
declension is conspicuously apparent. Though, 
as respects this subject, our Society, in its 
practice as a body, still shines, yet it has ceased 
to be a burning light; for while we have kept 
as it were one root of this great tree uncover- 
ed, the others have been spreading broader, 
and wider, and deeper in every direction. 
Whereas, if we had continued faithful to this 
great cause, if we had used our influence, by 
our conversation, our pens, and every other 
means that we possess; if we had been untir- 
ing in our efforts to take the part of those 
injured people who are the subjects of such 
cruel oppression in our own country; I cannot 
but think, that, ere this we would have been 
like the leaven that would have leavened the 
whole lump; and that those bitter, deep rooted, 
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But, latterly, two parties have arisen in| near to the Father of mercies, through his be- 


and fast growing prejudices, which we entertain- 
ed against our brethren and countrymen, who 
have inherited a darker skin than ours,—would 
long before this have been shaken. It is con- 
fidently asserted, and I believe it to be the 
case, that slavery is now viewed with less ab- 
horrence by the inhabitants of the northern 
states, than it was fifleen years ago. Owing 
to the more frequent intercourse with our 
southern neighbours, to the oft repeated as- 
sertion, that ‘slavery is a necessary evil,” and 
one which it is ‘dangerous to intermeddle 
with,” and that the eoloured people, if free, 
would be unable to take care of themselves; 
owing to these causes, and to the criminal silence 
on the part of those who, on account of their 
high and Christian profession should always 
be found taking the side of the oppressed— 
almost all classes seem to have become indif- 
ferent, and to have ceased to feel as they ought 
in this great cause of humanity. It is now no 
uncommon thing to hear our own members, in 
conversation on this subject, ask the question, 
“ Why, what should we do with the blacks if 
they were all liberated?” Surely it argues 
great want of faith in Him, who has given to 
us to do our duty—and told us to leave the 
consequences, to be thus reasoning on the sub- 
ject. What did our early Friends do, and 
what have all true Christians done, when they 
have been thoroughly convinced of sin? Have 
they not forsaken it, and endeavoured to in- 
duce others to forsake it, and left the conse- 
quences in better hands than their own? even 
in His, who has ever promised to take care of 
those who do righteousness for its own sake. 
Oh! for a Woolman, and a Benezet, in these 
our days. Cannot, will not, our Society yet 
arise and shake herself from the dust—and 
come forth with increased energies in this great 
work? The call has gone forth !—the trumpet 
has been blown—slavery is binding its chains 
faster and closer upon our countrymen, and 
are there none that will come forth and lift up 
their voice against it? None, that will take 
the part of the injured and oppressed, against 
increasing pride and avarice? Are there none 
who, like Howard and Wilberforce in Britain, 
and Woolman and Benezet in our own coun- 
try, will give their talents and influence, to 
open the prison doors, to loose the heavy bur- 
den, and let the oppressed go free? ...h 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, gentle- 
ness, &c.; if we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 


the Spirit.” 

The subject of the emancipation of the co- 
loured people from a state of bondage, and in 
many instances of cruel suffering and oppres- 
sion, has for a long course of years claimed 
the attention, and aroused the energies of our 
religious Society, both in an individual and 
collective capacity ; and although their effurts 
for effecting the freedom of this degraded por- 
tion of our fellow creatures may not have been 
crowned with much apparent success, further 
than to clear their own hands and to prohibit 
the members from holding slaves, yet they have 
stood in the community as the friends of the 


negro, and their ears have been open to his 
distresses. 












Those who take the other side, are in fa-| 


rights. 


Now, without entering upon the merits of 


members. 


these United States, who, while they admit that| loved Son, to wait on God, in the silence of 
freedom is their natural and undoubted right, | all flesh, and to be guided and governed in all 
yet differ in sentiment with respect to the best) things by his Holy Spirit. 

mode of accomplishing this very desirable, this 
highly important end ; the one is in favour of always believed, that the disciples of Jesus are 
assisting them to reach a country where they enabled to apply to particular occasions, the 
may enjoy the rights and privileges of freemen, | general rules of God’s law; and that even in 
be their own legislators and governors, educate, 
their children, and cultivate their own soil. 


“It is under this guidance, as Friends have 


temporal matters which, more or less, involve 
their spiritual interest, they may be led along in 
a path of safety. 
vour of their enjoyment of the blessings and) cannot be removed into a corner—his light 
privileges of our common country, and are| shines in their consciences. If they patiently 
disposed to submit to all the consequences} wait upon him and pray for his spirit, he will 
which may result from their immediate en-| from time to time arise for their help ; he will 
franchisement, and the full possession of equal guide them with his ‘ counsel,’ and make his 
‘ way’ straight before their face. 


Christ, their divine teacher, 


‘«« But if this be true respecting our common 


the question, as it is viewed by its respective | course of life and duty, who shall deny that it 
supporters, I wish to make a few remarks up- is also true in relation to the particular ser- 
on the subject, merely ia relation to the influ-| vices into which we may be called for the be- 
ence which it appears to me to have upon our| nefit of the church? 


It is on scriptural autho- 
rity, that Friends have always asserted that no 


In discussions between the abolitionist and| voice can lawfully call into these services, but 
the colonizationist, I have observed consider-| the voice of the Holy Spirit; and that nothing 
able earnestness and warmth of argument, so|can truly qualify for the performance of them, 
much so, as to occasion an apprehension, that,| but the Lord’s anointing. 1 wish to take the 
instead of promoting the best interests of the| present opportunity of expressing my conti- 
man of colour, some amongst us might become] nued conviction of the immense importance of 
the supporters of a party; and thereby en-| this Christian principle, which appears to me 
danger the existence of that Christian fellow-|to have been far too much neglected in the 


ship which is the great bond of religious com-| professing church of Christ. 


I am, indeed, 


munion, and destroy that brotherly freedom| well aware that we have no reason, in the pre- 
and confidence, which those who are engaged / sent day, to expect either miracles, or those 
in the promotion of truth and righteousness, extraordinary measures of inspiration, which 


ought to cherish toward each other. 


were bestowed on the apostles; for these pro- 


Let us continually keep in mind, that how- bably have already served their purpose in the 
ever good our cause, if it be not advocated in| establishment of Christianity in the world. 
a spirit of condescension and forbearance, we| But we are surely authorised in expecting the 
are in danger of sowing the seeds of disagree-| enlivening visitations of an omnipresent Sa- 
ment and discord, instead of disseminating the| viour, the perceptible guidance of his Spirit in 
precious fruits of the Holy Spirit, which would) the path of duty, and the pouring forth of that 
lead us “to undo the heavy burdens, to let the| divine influence, which can alone prepare us 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke.” | for the Lord’s service, and rightly suggest and 


AMICcUus. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’ 
The doctrine of the Spirit and the necessity 
of being governed in all things by its holy in- 
fluence, is no where perhaps more beautifully 


direct the ministry of the gospel. Through 
the efficacy of this principle our Society first 
arose; and if we would continue as a people, 
to live and grow in the truth, we must adhere to 
it with unalterable firmness. ‘* The anointing’ 
will yet do wonders for us, if we are faithful 
to its monitions, and submissive to the various 


and clearly portrayed, than in the following} crosses and mortifications into which it leads. 
extract from the introductory remarks, prefix-| Nor are we left without an adequate motive to 


ed to the seventh edition of Joseph John Gur- 
ney’s ‘Observations on the Distinguishing 
Views 
Friends.” 

* There is probably no body of Christians 
by whom these precious truths have been more 
clearly advanced, than by the Society of 
Friends. It has always appeared to them, that 
the free and immediate teaching of the Spirit 
of Christ is the main characteristic of that 
new covenant which was established in the 
world by his propitiatory death. It seems, in- 
deed, to have been the chief business intrusted 
to them, in the church of Christ, to wean men 
from an undue reliance on an outward minis- 
try, and from all merely human systems in re- 
ligion, and to lead them to the feet of Jesus. 
Rightly have they deemed it to be the highest 





such a course of faithfulness and obedience. 
The love of Christ constraineth us; we are 


and Practices of the Society of} bound by every tie of duty, honour, and gra- 


titude, to devote ourselves to the service of 
that adorable Redeemer, whose we are, be- 
cause he has bought us with his own blood. 

*¢ Here I must be allowed to express my be- 
lief that a husable reliance on the teaching of 
the Spirit, and a diligent use of the sacred 
Scriptures, were the means of leading our 
forefathers into all those distinguishing views 
and practices which are described in the pre- 
sent volume. If this be true, and surely we 
have abundant reason for believing it to be so, 
what is to be our course? Shall we turn our 
backs on our high Christian views of the spi- 
rituality of true worship? Shall we return to 


ie oer: and figurative rites? Shall we 


privilege of the Christian believer, to draw|make way in our meetings for a ministry 































































































































































































































256 THE FRIEND. 
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which one man may prepare and another ap-| ruin and disgrace. There appeared, however, 
point? Shall we cease from our testimony|to be no escape, and bitterly repenting his 
against all pecuniary corruption in the church?) folly in leaving a safe business to gamble in 
Shall we forget the sweetness and solemnity| stocks, he determined to confess his difficulties 
of true silence? Shall we surrender our Sa-| to the gentleman with whom he had bargained, 
viour's standard of the yea and nay, and no|and endeavour to procure a partial remission 
longer refuse an oath when expediency is|of the contract. The gentleman, efter listen- 
supposed to demand it? Shall we, after all|ing with patience to his story, read him a se- 
our peaceable professions, recur to the war-| vere rebuke on the impropriety of risking his 
fare of the world? Shall we forsake our sim-| business, the support of his family, and his own 
plicity in dress and language, and break down| credit, on speculations for which he had nei- 
a hedge which so usefully protects many of| ther the knowledge nor the capital requisite, 
our beloved young people from the vanities|and then tore up the contract, and released 
of the world? In short, shall we renounce] him, on a solemn promise that he would never 
that unbending adherence to the rule of right,| again dabble in stocks.—Phil. Gazette. 
by which our forefathers were distinguished? 
Shall we exchange a child-like obedience to 
the Shepherd’s voice for the mind which is 
ever ready to criticise and to argue? If such,| ,, I 

; : am a mystery to myself; to all; 
through the wiles of Satan, should be our! gaye to my God ; thence is it that I feel 
course, how awfal and affecting must be the} Such a propensity on heaven to call ; 
consequence! The gracious purposes for| Since He who comprehends alone can heal. 
which we were raised up to be a people, will ae Saviour of the world! Do not thou steel 
be frustrated through our want of faithful- Wine ores Thy will with Gyvuy did reels 
ness; and by forsaking our own place and} And, though by hope supported, and resign’d 
sphere of duty in the fold of Christ, it is but! From thought that on thyself the destinies of mankind 
too probable that we may, in the end, fal]| Hang—Thou criedst, ‘ Father, let it pass away, 
from Christ himself, and become wanderers| !'s cup from me” Yet on thy bidding waited 


‘ " Legions of angels; and eternal sway, 
in the barren wastes of an empty profession.) ang endless triumphs, and delights unsated, 


But if, on the contrary, we are bold in the] Claimed thy acceptance when the pang abated. 
Lord to answer these questions in the nega-| Oh, think on me! I'm friendless ! I am poor ! 
tive—if we resign ourselves, through every oe hoe vane pe sma 

loss and cross, to the disposal of our Holy| 0" have I hope, however I endure, 


ome That any charm awaits, my agonies to cure. 
Head, and diligently endeavour to ‘ keep’! on Being most compassionate ! (for such, 


ail his * testimonies ;’ if we resolve to follow| Crush me to atoms, I will think thou art !) 
the Lord's spirit in all things—we may reve-| Do not, I pray thee, let it seem too much 
rently believe that he will preserve us unhurt. | 1? mitigate the anguish of my heart. 


: . | It is not freedom, to be what thou willest 
The humble hope may then arise, that his) put his to will that which thou ought’st to be; 


own eternal power will again be known to} And that man whose volition is the stillest, 
abound amongst us; and that many living) That man whose will moves in accordancy 
Witnesses to the truth will yet be raised up,| With His who dwelleth in eternity, 


ae , ; ’| He is the freeman. And well called the bard 
within our borders, to the praise of his glo- All ‘slaves’ but those who bend to this decree ; 































































ceptible increase either of crime or vagrancy in this 
community, and I confidently hope that the liberal 
cuurse so unanimously adopted by the legislature of 
—v will tend to the general prosperity of the 
colony. 


Tue Staves or Barsapors.—We subjoin a para- 
ph from the Bridgeton Barbadian, of the 11th ult. 
t conveys cheering intelligence as to the operation of 
the emancipation act. The philanthropists of this 
country are awaiting with the deepest interest, the 
results of the experiment which the British legislators 
have ventured, with regard to slavery in the West 
India Islands; and although we still have strong 
doubts as to the favourable termination of that expe- 
riment, it is gratifying to every human mind, to find 
that thus far the negroes have conducted themselves 
with much more propriety than was anticipated, and 
that all the predictions of revolt and massacre that 
were uttered by those opposed to the measure, are yet 
to be verified : 

“ After all the gloomy anticipations and predictions 
of, we believe, a majority of slave proprietors, of ruin 
to West India property—by the abolition of slavery, 
the prospect of future prosperity brightens every day. 
We may at any rate hazard this opinion as to the 
value of property in our own island. There may be 
here and there some trifling exceptions to the general 
rule: but we think we can safely pronounce that the 
apprenticeship system is working as well as any rea- 
sonable man could expect. We are not aware of any 
serious interruption to the old routine of labour on the 
plantations, except those which are rendered impera- 
tive on both master and servant, by the new law. No 
information has reached us of any material resistance 
to the laws on the part of the labourers. The crop of 
sugar is advancing as fast as ever it did. The season 
for manufacturing sugar, is always, though the most 
laborious, yet the most cheerful and animating period 
of the negro’s life. The crop having been commeno- 
ed unusually early, there have already been shipped 
upwards of five thousand hogsheads, about three hun- 
dred tierces, and about four hundred barrels of sugar, 
besides a considerable quantity of molasses. There 
must be great confidence felt in the safety and stabi- 
lity of West India property, since we hear that seve- 
ral estates have been lately sold in this island ata 
considerably higher price than the proprietors would 
have taken for them, while the measures of govern- 
ment were uncertain, and threatening in their cha- 
racter. We trust that the prospect is also brightening 





For “ The Friend." 
THY WILL BE DONE. 





rious name. Aad wink duventiy tacsiéndie sowerd throughout the other colonies ; our only fear is for the 
« In conclusion I would express my earnest! Witness this Truth ‘sidiliens, to iw hs cum renend” aa There, we confess, matters 
desire that we may be enabled more and more L—p. oe: - 
to commend our religious Society in secret} ———_ a aaa |_sodt: may be well to explain, that the com- 
and fervent prayer to God. Let us pray that __ THB FRIEND. snaitaticn under the iawudin E. L. in which 
we may be taught of him, to open our hearts FIFTH MONTH, 16, 1835. a passage in the Journal of John Churchman 
and understandings to the whole truth as It is a ———————— [is commented on, was received after the arti- 
in Jesus—that we may stand with immove-| We transfer from papers of recent date the 


cle in our last number, wherein the same 
passage is quoted, was sent to the printer: 
the coincidence of course was accidental. 


able steadfastness on the foundation of the| two paragraphs below, relative to the opera- 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself] tion of the British abolition act in the West 
being the chief corner stone, and that on this| Indies. ‘That from Bermuda is particularly 
foundation we may be built up a spiritual) important, from the high authority with which 
temple, which shall ever bear the inscription) it is stamped; and both are corroborative of 
of Holiness unto the Lord.” the fact, that hitherto the scheme, in general, 
works well—none of the frightful conse- 
quences which were predicted or apprehended 
Stock Speculations.—It is to be regretted| have been realised. One thing appears very 
that the prevailing excitement has induced|certain—that in those islands where abolition 
many young business men, ignorant of such| was disencumbered of the apprenticeship sys- 
operations and without capital to sustain the|tem, the measure has succeeded best. 
reverse to which they are incident, to embark — 
in stock speculations. An instance of this| Bermupa.—Papers have been received by the Bril- 


8 . : _|liant at the port of New York, to the 30th April. 
kind illustrative of its tendency has been men-| 7) legislature of the colony convened the 27th. ‘The 
tioned to us. A gentleman, smitten with the 


: , , a4 governor, pro tempore, in his speech at the opening 
mania and seduced into temerity by trivial suc-| of the session, said :— 


cesses, sold or,engaged to sell a large amount} _ It affords me much gratification to be able to state 
of certain stock on time. The stock mean-| that the great measure of granting unqualified eman- 
while rose, and the disappointed and appalled cipation to the slaves, which engaged the attention of 


. t) 1. | the legislature during its last session, has been fol- 
speculator found that a compliance with his| jowed by no interruption of the public tranquillity. 


engagement must be attended with bankruptcy, |! Since the abolition of slavery, there has been no per- 











eed atid 

Diep, on the 3d of ninth month, 1834, in the 70th 
year of his age, Jaren Comstock, an elder in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and a member of Adrian monthly 
meeting, Michigan, of whum, it may be said, he was 
a father tenderly affectionate, a good example, and of 
good report, as a neighbour, peaceable, obliging, kind, 
—having entertained strangers, relieved the afflicted, 
and was diligent in good works, sound in the faith of 
the gospel as possessed by our ancient Friends; and 
as he lived, so he died, in that hope which is as an 
anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast. Being 
sensible of the approaching period, he dropped many 
weighty expressions relating thereto, as its being a 
serious thing to commune with death, and that his 
enly hope was in a crucified Saviour—not in works 
of righteousness that he had done, but in the mercies 
of Him who was declared to be “ The Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world ;” this is the 
substance of a few of his last words, which, together 
with the patience and resignation that he manifested, 
furnishes his surviving friends and relations with a 
well grounded hope that he has entered the mansions 
of everlasting rest. ; 








